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On the small, volcanic isle of Iwo Iwo Jima is dotted with hundreds 
M ARINES Jima, U. S. Marines have planted the of Jap pillboxes and concrete reen- 
American flag 750 miles from Tokyo. forced caves. Each pillbox and cave 
B ATTLE J APS The battle for Iwo Jima has been had to be taken singly. 
the toughest battle in the history of Marine Corps casualties have been 
the Marine Corps. Twenty thousand heavier than at Tarawa—one of the 
ON Iwo JIM A Japanese troops have fought bit- costliest battles of the war 


terly to hold the island. Why is Iwo Jima so valuable to us? 
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Because from airfields on the island, 
Jap fighters were able to intercept 
our B-29s on their way from Saipan 
to bomb Japan. Iwo Jima has also 
served as a radar station, warning 
Japan the Superforts were coming. 

In American hands, Iwo Jima will 
serve as a base for new type U. S 


long-range fighters—fighters that will 
escort our B-29s to Tokyo and back. 

From Iwo also, our long range- 
fighters could be sent on photo-re- 
connaissance missions to Japan. Fly- 
ing at low levels, they could bring 
back photo-maps of the Japanese 
coast. This mission cannot be per 














Map copyright The Newspaper PM | 
tormed by our high altitude bombers 
because of the almost constant cloud- 
cover over the Japanese mainland. 

Two of Iwo Jima’s three airfields 
have been captured by the hard- 
fighting Marines. But Japanese re- 
sistance is stil] strong. 

(More News Roundup on page 9) 
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HIS is the story of the Czechs 
and the Slovaks who won their 
liberty during World War I, and 
; formed a free and independent na- 
tion — Czechoslovakia 
For twenty-one years the Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia prospered. 
Then, less than a year before 
World War II began, Czechoslovakia 
was seized by Germany. There was 
no fighting. The Germans simply 
; sent their troops in and occupied 
the country. 
Since 1939, when they occupied 
Czechoslovakia, the Germans have 
: tried to enslave the Czechoslovaks. 
They killed the inhabitants of entire 
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Czechoslovak soldiers plant their 
nation’s coat-of-arms on border. 


towns, and burned the houses to the 
ground. One such town was Lidice.* 
The terrible fate of Lidice helped 
to inspire free men everywhere to re- 
sist the Nazis. 

Today, Russian armies are smash- 
ing into the heart of Germany. With 
them are Czechs and Slovaks who 
escaped when their country fell, and 
formed an army on Russian soil. Rus- 
sian and Czechoslovak armies have 
already liberated a large part of 
Czechoslovakia. 


BIRTH OF A NATION © 


One of the great powers of Eu- 
rope, before World War I, was the 
Empire of Austria-Hungary. The ma- 
jority of its people were Hungarians 
or Austrians — but many Czechs and 
Slovaks also lived there. 

Both the Czechs and Slovaks be- 
longed to the Slav group of peoples. 
The Czech and Slovak languages are 
much alike. 

For 300 years, the Czechs were 
ruled by the Austrians. For more 
than 1,000 years, the Slovaks were 
ruled by Hungarian masters. 

The Czechs and Slovaks were 
eager to win their freedom. World 
War I gave them their chance. 

In World War I, Austria-Hun- 
gary fought on the side of Germany, 
and both nations were defeated in 
1918. After her defeat, Austria-Hun- 
gary was divided up by the Allies. 

During World War I, many thou- 
sands of Czechs and Slovaks desert- 
ed the Austro-Hungarian army in 
order to fight for the Allies. In 1918, 
the Allies rewarded the Czechs and 
Slovaks by letting them form their 
own country from parts of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The new nation, Czechoslovakia, 
was shaped like a giant lizard. It 
stretched for 600 miles across central 
Europe trom west to east. It con- 
sisted of the provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Allies wanted to give the new 
republic a frontier which the Czecho- 
slovaks could easily defend against 
Germany. For this reason, an area 
known as Sudetenland was included 
in Czechoslovakia. Sudetenland was 
inhabited mainly by people of Ger- 
man descent. Later, we shall see how 
Hitler used this fact to gain control 
over all Czechoslovakia. 


A NATION PROSPERS 


Czechoslovakia was rich in coal 
and iron ore, as well as in silver, 
lead, copper and graphite. The coun- 
try also possessed an excellent rail- 
way system and 800 miles of river- 
ways. 

Czechoslovakia soon became fa- 
mous for her heavy industries. Great 
steel works were busy turning out 
locomotives, heavy machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and agricultural tools. The 
Czechoslovaks also began to produce 
their own munitions in Pilsen 
(Pizen), at the huge armament plant 
of the Skoda Company, and at Brno, 
where the famous Bren machine guns 
were made. 

Czechoslovakia was wise in arm- 
ing. For across the border in Ger- 
many, an ex-paperhanger named 
Adolf Hitler was in power. Hitler 
had already seized Austria and was 
looking about for another victim. 

Why not Czechoslovakia? thought 
Hitler. He remembered that there 
were people of German descent liv- 
ing in Sudetenland, which was now 
a part of Czechoslovakia, Sudeten- 
land had never belonged to Ger- 
many. But that made no difference 
to Hitler. 

In 1938 Hitler's agents stirred up 
riots in Sudetenland. Those Sudeten 
Germans who were Nazis demanded 
that the Sudetenland be given to 
Germany. 

Hitler screamed over the radio that 
the Sudeten Germans were being op- 
pressed by the Czechoslovaks. He 
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Brown area on map shows the territory which Russian and Czechoslovak troops have retaken from the Germans. 


said that he was going to rescue 
these “poor people.” On Sept. 12, 
1938, he threatened to invade 
Czechoslovakia if Sudetenland was 
not given to Germany by October 1. 

The Czechoslovaks bravely pre- 
pared to defend themselves. They 
mobilized 40 divisions of their army 
along the German border in Sudeten- 
land. 

But Hitler was not yet ready to at- 
tack Czechoslovakia. He had another 
trick up his sleeve. 


MUNICH CONFERENCE 


Hitler pretended that he wanted 
to avoid war if he could. He asked 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great 
Britain, Premier Daladier of France, 
and Dictator Mussolini of Italy to 
meet him in Munich, Germany. 

Chamberlain and Daladier met the 
Axis dictators in Munich on Sep- 
tember 29, 1938. Hitler told them 
that all he wanted in Europe was 
Sudetenland. He told them that he 


would never claim any other terri- 
tory. 

Chamberlain and Daladier be- 
lieved him. They decided to “ap- 
pease’* Hitler by giving him the 
Sudetenland. The next day, Nazi 
troops marched into Czechoslovakia 
and occupied Sudetenland. The 
Czechoslovaks, left without allies, 
could not fight Germany alone. They 
laid down their arms and submitted 
to the Germans, 

Six months later, Hitler broke his 
promise to Daladier and Chamber- 
lain. German troops invaded and 
seized the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler gave Poland and Hungary 
parts of the land he had stolen. But 
the rich industrial regions he kept 
for Germany. 


DAY OF LIBERATION 


For six years, the people of 
Czechoslovakia have endured the 
tyranny and brutality of the Ger- 
mans. But not for a day have the 


Czechoslovak people ceased to resist. 

President Eduard Benes and the 
Czech government managed to es- 
cape to London after the fall of their 
country. They helped organize 
Czechoslovak armies which have 
fought the Germans in France, Syria, 
North Africa, and elsewhere. Other 
Czech forces helped drive the Nazis 
out of Russia and Poland. 

A large part of the southeastern 
Czechoslovakia has been liberated. 

But there are still many industrial 
centers in the hands of the Germans. 
Prague, the capital, as well as Pil- 
sen, Brno, and other cities, are still 
occupied by the Germans. 

As V-E (Victory in Europe) Day 
nears, complete liberation draws 
ever closer for Czechoslovakia. 

In London, President Benes plans 
to return with his government to 
Czechoslovakia. He is confident that 
after Germany is defeated, Czecho- 
slovakia will once more become a 
prosperous and united democracy. 
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BIG MONKEY BUSINESS 


Raymond Lee Ditmars was one 
of the world’s leading herpetologists 
(students of snakes to you). He was 
in charge of reptiles and’ mammals in 
the New York Zoological Gardens. 

Here is a story of one of his adven- 
tures — this time with a pair of or- 
ang-utans who knew how to make 
themselves at home in civilization. 

In June, 1921, Dr. Ditmars, with 
Mrs. Ditmars, went to San Francisco 
to purchase some animals and escort 
them back to the zoo. 

The S. S. Granite State, arriving 
from Singapore and other oriental 
ports, had a large collection of beasts 
aboard. A pair of orang-utans, a cou- 
ple of twenty-foot pythons, and some 
anoas (pygmy water buffalo of the 
Philippines) were the specimens 
that Ditmars particularly wanted. 

After their purchase, he had to 
find a place to keep them where they 
would not be exposed to the nightly 
drop in temperature. Ditmars found 
space in a theatrical warehouse for 
the larger orang, an adult male 
weighing about 150 pounds. The 
orang was given an Army blanket 
with which to cover himself when it 
became chilly. One of the warehouse- 
men agreed to keep an eye on the 
big beast and Ditmars was to drop 
in three times daily to feed and water 
him and oversee his welfare. 

The other orang, a baby, had a 
snuffly cold. Plainly he had to have 
special attention. Ditmars took him 
to the hotel and over the heartfelt 
protests of the manager, started to 
his room with him. 

“Pets are not allowed!” the hotel 
man declared with emphasis. 

“But, my dear sir,” Ditmars insist- 
ed politely, “it isn't a pet. It is a 
specimen for exhibit in a zoological 
garden.” 

“Our regulations do not permit. . .” 

“A regulation covering orang- 
utans? If you can show me a rule 
that bars orangs from this hotel .’. .” 

“Of course I can't! It never oc- 
curred to the management that any- 
body would want to keep an ape in 
his room!” 

“Look,” Mrs. Ditmars coaxed, “he’s 


Borssne his death in 1942, Dr. 





just a poor sick baby.” The little ape 
turned watery eyes to her and 
sneezed pathetically. 

“Oh, all right,” he said wearily 
“But please take your pet — your zoo- 
logical specimen, or whatever it is 
— up and down the freight elevator!” 

The sick baby enlivened their stay 
at the hotel by yanking the telephone 
out by the roots, but the manager 
was too beaten to protest further. 
He merely put the damage on the 
bill, without further comment. 

The railroad gave Ditmars permis- 
sioa to take his apes, snakes, and 
other animals as excess baggage. 

About midnight the first night out, 
there was a knock on the stateroom 
door. 

Ditmars stumbled out of bed and 
opened the door to a porter who in- 
formed him that he was needed up 
front. He reeled through the sway- 
ing aisles to the baggage car where 
he was confronted by the conductor. 

He was nursing one knee. This 
was his story: He had been passing 
through the baggage car, minding his 
own business. The orang, curled up 
on the floor of his cage with only his 
frowsy head sticking out of the 
blanket, looked like a sleepy old 
tramp. The conductor was striding 
past the cage when the beast darted 
out one long arm, grabbed him by 
the ankle, jerked him to the floor 
with a crash, that but for the inter- 
vention of Providence, would have 
cracked his kneecap. 

When the train stopped at Ogden, 
Utah, the incorrigible ape grabbed 
a bundle of newspapers from an un- 


By L. N. Wood 


wary boy passing through the bag- 
gage car and entertained himself and 
a large crowd of excited spectators 
by tearing them sheet from sheet 
and tossing them around in billows. 

But his best prank he saved for an- 
other midnight. The curator* and his 
patient wife were ministering to the 
baby ape now ill with pneumonia. 

“What is it this time?” Ditmars in- 
quired resignedly of the porter who 
had knocked. 

“Your big monkey, he’s got a 
knife.” 

Ditmars ran through the train to 
the baggage car without waiting for 
further explanation. The beast had 
reached through his cage and picked 
up a heavy breadknife with which 
Ditmars sliced stale loaves of bread 
for the apes. Inquisitive, the orang 
began to experiment with this inter- 
esting toy. As Ditmars appeared, he 
was flourishing it with terrifying en- 
ergy, jabbing it deep into the floor of 
his cage and making passes at the 
luggage just out of his reach. No one 
wanted to go near him so long as he 
was waving the heavy steel blade. 
It was his chaperon’s problem to 
wheedle him into giving it up. 

A shiny brass oil can with a long 
spout served to distract the ape’s at- 
tention. Clutching his new toy with 
passionate interest, the orang relin- 
quished the knife which Ditmars 
quickly removed from his reach. 
Knowing that the worst thing his ob- 
streperous* charge could do with 
the oilean was to get a mouthful of 
bad-tasting lubricant, Ditmars went 
back through the swaying cars to his 
his wife and his sick baby ape. 





Reprinted from the book, Raymond L. 
Ditmars, by L. N. Wood, by permission 
of the publishers Julian Messner, Inc. 
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World's Largest Air Clipper 


Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation has been awarded 
a contract by Pan American Air- 
ways for a fleet of six-engined 
air clippers. They will be the 
largest transport aircraft built. 

The fifteen clippers will be 
land-based. Each will have a 
range of 4,200 miles and a ca- 
pacity of 204 passengers and 
15,300 pounds of baggage. 

The double-decked air clip- 
per will be 182 feet long, with 
a wing span of 230 feet. This 
wing span is more than twice 
that of the B-24 Liberator, and 
equal to the height of a twenty- 
one story building. The new 
clipper will weigh 320,000 
pounds — more than twice the 
weight of a B-29 Superfort. 


Pusher Props 


The six engines which will 
power the giant .clipper will 
produce power equal to that of 
353 average automobile en- 
gines. In order to take full ad- 
vantage of laminar air flow,* 
the engines are mounted on the 
trailing edge of the wing and 
are equipped with pusher-type 
propellers. 

Cruising speeds will range 
between 310 and 342 miles per 
hour, depending on altitude and 
power output. Flight time for 
the new clipper between New 
York and London will be a lit- 
tle more than nine hours. 

Pan American engineers have 
worked actively with Consoli- 
dated Vultee in the develop- 
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ment of the air clipper. A full 
scale model has already been 
built, and more than 90 per 
cent of the engineering is com- 
pleted. But production cannot 
be started until war-time re- 
strictions have been removed. 


Odd Facts on Model 37 


Here are some unusual facts 
about the Model 37, as the pro- 
posed clipper is now called: 

The electrical system is equiv- 
alent to that used by a town of 
500 people. 

The fuel required to com- 
pletely fill the tanks is more 
than the average motorist would 
use in 20 years. 

The heating facilities are suf- 
ficient to heat a 40-room apart- 
ment house. 

The main landing gear tire 
is about one foot higher than 
the average ceiling in a home. 
A family automobile can be 
driven under the fuselage with 
ample clearance. 

There are approximately 
twenty-five miles of wire in the 
Model 37. 

The blueprints that will be 
used to build this airplane 
would cover a sixteen-acre field. 

The wingtips may be flexed 
about six feet in a gust of air, 
or during certain maneuvers. 

The portion of the fuselage 
ahead of the wing is two feet 
longer than a Catalina, and only 
two feet shorter than a B-24. 

The propellers extend higher 
than a two-story house. 
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Consolidated- Vultee Aircraft Corp 


Model of new Pan American Clipper shows huge size of plane. 
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JET MODELS 


Here’s the latest news in the 
model airplane field: 

A model jet plane contest is 
being sponsored, with $350 in 
cas!) prizes for the best models 
submitted. 

The contest is being spon- 
sored by the magazine Me- 
chanix Illustrated, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. Clos- 
ing date of the contest is mid- 
night July 31, 1945. For full 
details, address the Model Edi- 
tor of Mechanix Illustrated mag- 
azine. 

The German V-1 robot bomb, 
and our own jet-propelled Aira- 
comet fighter, have aroused 
wide interest in jet propulsion. 

For some time, experts have 
said that jet-engines could be 
used to power model aircraft. 
Many builders of model air- 
planes have already begun to 
experiment with model jet en- 
gines. 

One simple jet unit proposed 
for models is based on a tank 
of compressed air. 

Two types of tank arrange- 
ments may be made. 

The first type uses a fairly 
large tank that can be pumped 
up at the local gas station to 
about 100 pounds per square 
inch pressure. 

The second type uses small 
cylinders, similar to the ones 
used for charging soda water 
bottles. These small cylinders 
can be bought for about ten or 
fifteen cents each. 





Mechanix Illustrated 
jet unit may power model plane. 


The best feature of both types 
is that they need no moving 
parts. The air is released into a 
feed tube, in which is set a 
needle valve, similar to the 
model engine type. The air 
rushing past the needle valve 
draws fuel from a small gas 
tank beneath it. The fuel-air 
mixture then goes to the com- 
bustion chamber, where it burns 
and is exhausted through the 
jet exit, propelling the model. 

Operation is limited with 
either tank arrangement to less 
than a minute. For contest 
work, this unit is ideal, since 
the unit shuts itself off when 
the air in the tank or cartridge 
is exhausted. No shut-off device 
is required. 








A “lame duck” 


is a 
disabled aircraft, espe- 
cially one shot up in com- 
bat. 

Next week: What does 
“dropping the grass” 
mean in bomber talk? 
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Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Westinghouse atom smasher shoots sub-atomic particles down @ 40-foot 
vacuum tube at velocities from 30,000,000 to 100,000,000 miles an hour. 


ATOM SMASHER 


The next chapter in the story 
of the atom may be written in 
the Westinghouse laboratories, 
where a gigantic “atom smash- 
er” has been built. 

There are other atom smash- 
ers, but none is more impressive 
than this 90-ton giant. In its 
towering, 65-foot, pear-shaped 
interior, a current of only one 
micro-ampere will be generat- 
ed. But it will pack a punch of 
5,000,000 volts. 

This high voltage is 
possible by the pear-shaped 
tank. Filled with dry air, at a 
pressure of 120 pounds per 
square inch, the tank acts as an 
insulator. Without it, the charge 
would leak off or be discharged. 

In general, there are three 
types of atom smashers in use. 
One type of apparatus is the 
well-known “cyclotron.” It is a 


made 


kind of electronic whirligig, 
throwing off atoms at high 
speed. 


Another type, much used by 
early researchers, makes use of 
particles shot off naturally from 
radium or other radio-active 
elements. Its energy comes 
from natural disintegration. 

The third type, developed by 
Prof. Robert J. Van de Graaff 
of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is based on the 
principle of the old-fashioned 








electrostatic machine. This was 
developed by Lord Kelvin. 

The Westinghouse atom 
smasher is of this type, with 
many modern improvements. 
Small charges of electricity are 
sprayed on a moving belt. This 
belt carries the charges to a 
meta! ball electrode, where they 
are removed. 

The tiny charges are stored 
on the surface of the ball until 
a tremendous charge has been 
built up. It is like a tank of 
water — gradually filled by a 
chain-bucket conveyor. 

The Westinghouse atom 
smasher will be used to explore 
basic theories of physics. Dr. 
William H. Wells and Dr. E. 
V. Condon will have charge of 
the research. They have no in- 
tention of trying to manufacture 
gold from lead, or undertake 
any similar project. Transmuta- 
tion*® of one element to another 
is not a practical goal. 

Some experiments in pro- 
ducing artificially radio-active 
materials may be undertaken. 
This will be of value to doctors. 
These materials give off rays 
used to treat cancer. 

The principal object will be 
to learn more about the struc- 
ture of matter. It is another step 
forward in the endless search of 
scientists for new facts. 





It was Sunday night at Tech’s 
house. 

After dinner, it was custom- 
ary for his family to spend an 
hour or so enjoying its own 
brand of entertainment. 

The theme of the Sunday 
get-together was selected by a 
different member of the family. 
This person always acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. He also 
invited the guest of honor. 

Tech’s choice of theme was 
“Fire,” and his guest was his 
friend, Nick. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
announced, in the manner of 
his favorite radio M.C. “I shall 
show you an amazing phenom- 
enon.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried his sister. 

“Will someone please lend 
me a handkerchief?” Tech in- 
quired. He took one from his 
father’s pocket. “Ah, thank you, 
sir. This will suit my purpose 
perfectly. 

“First, I shall soak the hand- 
kerchief in this bowl of water. 
Now, as you see, the handker- 
chief is thoroughly wet. Nick, 
please hold one corner of it 
with this pair of tongs. I'll hold 
the other.” 

“Be careful,” warned Tech’s 
father. “That’s one of my best 
pocket handkerchiefs.” 

“Relax,” Tech answered, as 
he lit a match. “I’m only going 
to find out if it will burn. Ah- 
ha, what fine material, what 
lovely flames!” > 

“Tl sue you for _ this,” 
groaned his father. 

Everyone watched as_ the 
flames enveloped the cloth. But, 
for some strange reason, the 
handkerchief was not consumed 
nor blackened by the fire. 

After a minute, the flames 
died out, but the handkerchief 
was still whole and white. 

“It’s unbelievable,” said his 
father. “How did you do it?” 

“I know how,” Nick boasted. 
“The bow! contained water—but 
it was mixed with wood alcohol, 


FIRE FOR FUN 








50-50. It was the alcohol in the 
handkerchief that burned.” 
“But, why didn’t the cloth 
burn?” Tech’s mother inquired. 
“The heat of the flames evap- 
orated the water,” explained 
Nick. “This dried the handker- 
chief and also saved the cloth. 
So many calories of heat were 
needed to evaporate the water, 
there weren’t enough left to 
even scorch the handkerchief.” 


Microwaves 


Engineers of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
have been experimenting with 
extremely short. waves called 
“microwaves.” These may 
eventually replace wires and 
cables for telephone and televi- 
sion transmission. 

Microwaves can be formed 
into beams like searchlight 
beams. They can penetrate 
darkness, fog, dust, and rain. 
To project them along the 
earth’s surface beyond the hor- 
izon, relay stations must be 
employed. 

Microwaves are still in the 
experimental stage. But with 
proper development, they may 
be used to communicate with 
trucks, buses, and all sorts of 
vehicles in cities or on distant 
highways. Microwaves may also 
be used in communicating with 
cities and towns where wire 
service has been cut off through 
storm or disaster. 











NEWS ROUNDUP 


(Continued from page 3) 


Inter-American Conference 


Nineteen American republics have 
worked out a plan to prevent war.in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

They worked out this plan at the 
Inter-American Conference in Mexico 
City. 

Two nations were not present when 
the Conference began — Argentina and 
E] Salvador. 

The purpose of the plan is to safe-| 
guard all nations in this hemisphere! 
from attack by neighboring nations. | 

Many small American nations are| 
afraid they may be attacked. Some are} 
especially afraid of Argentina. They be- 
lieve that Argentina, which is a dicta-| 
torship, does not want to cooperate with 
the other nations of the Americas. 

The U. S. delegates are led by Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. | 
They proposed the plan to safeguard | 
the American nations and keep peace in| 
the Western Hemisphere. 

According to the plan, it any Ameri-| 
can nation is attacked by another Ameri- | 
can nation, the United States will go to| 
the aid of the attacked nation. 

This plan is called the Declaration of 
Chapultepec. It is so named because 
delegates to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence met in Mexico's historic Chapulte- 
pec Castle. The plan will be in effect| 
for the duration of the war. 

After the war, the U. S. Senate will} 
be asked to ratify* a treaty guarantee- | 
ing the independence of all the Ameri-| 
can nations, | 





3 New Nations Join Allies | 


Turkey, Egypt, and Syria, three na-| 
tions which have been neutral since the 
war. began, have declared war against 
Germany and Japan. 

These Middle East nations declared 
war because the Allies wanted them to| 
earn a place at the United Nations Con-| 
ference. The conference will be held in| 
San Francisco on April 25 

The first nation to act was 
which declared war on Yebruary 23.| 
The next day, Egypt declared war. As| 
a result of this, the Egyptian Premier | 
was shot by a pro-Nazi assassin. Syria| 
also declared war. 

The Turkish government was reluc- |} 
tant to act. It dated its declaration of 
war to take effect on March 1 — the| 
deadline set by the Allies. 

But Turkey, like Syria and Egypt, de- 
cided that the time had come to declare | 
herself on the side of the Allies if she 
was to share in the fruits of victory. 


Turkey, | 





How to be in two places at once! 


ODAY’S PICTURES are your “return- 
‘Sa tickets” for tomorrow. 

They'll bring you back to your good 
times—next winter, next year, and in 
all the seasons to come. 

Especially if they're good pictures— 
the kind you get with Ansco Film. 

Ansco—“The film that remembers 
you're human”—has wide exposure 
latitude: a quality that makes it easier 
for you to get good pictures. 

In simpler language, thi; means that 
small errors in setting your camera’s 
lens and shutter, or variations in the 
light, need not keep you from getting 
clear, brilliant photographs, with 
Ansco Film. 3 

That’s more important than ever, 
these days. For film is scarce. The 
armed forces are taking nearly all of 
our present output. And to get more 
good, appealing pictures with the film 
you can buy, obey these three simple 
rules: 

7, Compose the picture carefully, 
with the center of interest dominant. 


Be sure every detail in the viewfinder 
is right before you trip the shutter. 
2. For sharp, clear pictures, hold the 
camera steady while making’ the expo- 
sure. Place the camera on a tripod or 
other firm support when using slow 
shutter speeds. 


3. Use Ansco Film —always. Remem- 
ber that we guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free.” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 





Ansco 





film -cameras 
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in the hospitals. 


1. When the Civil War began, Mrs. Bickerdyke 
joined the army as a nurse. The women of 
Galesburg, Illinois, collected supplies forher use |. 





MARY ANN BALL BICKERDYKE 
(1817-1901) 


The Soldier's Friend and Defender 


“BS AOTHER BICKERDYKE” was one of 
the most efficient and beloved of 

the women who nursed the sick and 
wounded during the Civil War. She 
served throu helping men 
on the field 
Mary A 
County, Ohi 
lege, and st 








Oberlin Col- 


in Cincinnati. 








soldiers. On one occasion she threw a drunken 
| surgeon out of a hospital as the men cheered. 












any point in 


as a pension elped nurses 
and veterans obtain pensions. Writing 
to the Pension Commission, General 
Logan said: “I introduce Mother Bicker- 
dyke. What she wants is right, and what 
she says will be the truth.” 


| JF IT WAS MRS. BICKERDYKE 1 CAN DO 
| NOTHING FOR YOU. SHE OUT RANKS 














3. The surgeon found that 
it did no good to report 
Mrs. Bickerdyke to his com- 
manding officer, General 
William T. Sherman. 
































/ DID NOT INTEND TO LET /500 WOUNDED 
MEN FREEZE WHILE YOUR OFFICERS 
DECIDED HOW TO KEEP THEM FROM 
FREEZING / 


WELL SAID, MOTHER 
BICKERDYKE, WELL JUST 
FORGET ABOUT YOUR ACTION. 
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4. When she van out of firewood in the bitter winter of 1863, 
Mother Bickerdyke burned up the old fortifications without 
asking Sherman for the authority to act. 
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5. She saved thousands of dollars by 
setting up laundries, with the help of 
escaped Negro slaves, and salvaging the 








clothing and bedding of wounded men. 
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CROSS IN MARCH 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 

















YOURE GOING! 


| hn ae! 
oa How many times have you 
— said: “I just can’t seem to get 
rot the stuff’? Or: “I put in a lot 
— of time with my books, but it 
ae doesn’t seem to help me.” The 
-_ following suggestions will ease 
—_ your larnin’ pains. 
BUILDING GOOD STUDY 

— HABITS 
— 1. Know what your assign- 
s ments are, Block out the work 
me which must be done. Then, get 

- busy and do only one thing at 
ae " 

a ime, 
9 


2. Study at the same time and place 
each day. You will become accustomed 
to working at this hour, and the work 
will be easier. In addition, schedule 
your assignments in the order in which 
you can best complete them. Finish 
each assignment within the time limit 


you have given it. Try to study in a 


quiet room that is properly heated, 
lighted, and ventilated. 
3. Don’t waste time. Stick to your 


schedule, Be prepared with your text- 
books, pencils, paper, pens. 

4. Concentrate. Keep your mind on 
the job to be done. 

5. Do the job the way it should be 
done. Don’t be sloppy. At first, you will 


make a few wrong moves. Work hard to 


develop the right moves. Practice won't 
make perfect if you practice the wrong 
ones. 


6. First, be accurate. Then, be fast. 


7. You will get more out of you 
reading if you: 
€ (a) Become interested in the sub- 


ject before you start to read. Ask your- 
self how the topic fits into the rest of 
your Ask yourself’ what you 
know about the topic already, what 


studies. 


questions you have about it, what you 


expect to find out about it in your 
reading. 
@ (b) Skim over the pages. That 


means reading swiftly to get the general 
drift. This quick reading gives you a 
bird’s-eye view of your lesson, develops 


' 
x 
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ese 











your interest, and prepares you for re- 
reading by telling you what the author 
is saying. Become a Sherlock Holmes in 
order to detect the principal points and 
aims of the reading. What is the author 
driving at? You can find out by looking 
for key sentences, charts, diagrams, 
summarizing paragraphs, footnotes, and 
general conclusions. 


@ (c) Reread. Read caretully and 


Bs 


1 


thoroughly this time. Look for the an 
swers to your questions. Make notes v! 
ideas that you do not understand. Fin: 
questions for class discussion. 

4 (d) Take notes — wisely. Do not 
take notes while you are doing your 
careful reading. Instead, mark in the 
margin lightly — so that the dots may 
be erased — the places where the notes 
are to be picked up later. 











Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory—ready to move 





anywhere on short notice—runs 
down “crimes” against good 
telephone service. It is one of 
the many jobs of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ scientists. 

The 


people, but things like threads 


‘criminals’? are not 
of lint, traces of acids, or chem- 
icals in the air —any one of 
which might damage telephone 
equipment. 


In other interesting war work, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bell Laboratories’ scientists have 
been on a new kind of hunt. 
They have tracked down differ- 
ent materials for those now hard 
to get, found others that would 
serve in special conditions, and 
have detected in captured equip- 
ment the kinds of material the 
enemy uses. 

These are some examples 
among many of the ways Bell 
System research is helping to 


serve America at war. 
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THE STRENGTH 
OF ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 























makes your 
restring job last longer... 




















These days it doesn’t 
pay to take chances on a restring job. That's 
why you'll be wise to insist on Armour's 
Tested Gut for your racket. Because the 
stubborn, lasting strength you want is built 
into Armour's strings ...and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 


And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
your favorite restringer has all six of the 
Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 


CAREFULLY-AGED STOCK IN THESE SIX TESTED 
BRANDS |S AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9 + ILLINOIS 


PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (Mar. 12) for details! 


























EXTRY! EXTRY! 
Get Your Papers — 
ready for the 
SCRAP DRIVE 
Salvaged Paper 
means VICTORY 
OON’T GET BEHIND 
IN YOUR PAPER 
work 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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FROM OUR- 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


We would like to call attention to a 
serious error on page 3 of the February 
19th- issue of Junior Scholastic. In the 
article, “Americans Take Manila,” you 
state that Commodore George Perry de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in the Battle 
of Manila Bay. It is an indisputable fact 
that Commodore Dewey, later made an 
Admiral, met the Spanish fleet and de- 
stroyed it without the loss of a single 
American man or ship. 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 
Brownell Hall, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Editor's note: Score one for you — and 
for the other pupils who caught this error: 
John Di Bartolomew, School No. 12, Jersey 
City, N. J., Angelo Longo, Jersey City, 
N. J., Fred Rosenbaum, The Bronx, N. Y., 
Mimi Hale, Mark Twain School, Sedalia, 
Mo., Johnny Dalton, Radford, Va., Marie 
Carmiche, Central School, Orange, N. J., 
Joseph Silvano, School No. 10, Patterson, 
N. J., Fred Cohen, The Bronx, N. Y., 
Evelyn White, Asheville, Ala., Anna Cas- 
tro, P.S. 54, The Bronx, N. Y., Robert 
Fischer, Wm. T. Sherman School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Charles Webb, Indiana Public 
School, Winamac, Indiana, Bill Barnhart, 
Vernon Jr. H. S., Marion, Ohio. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the February 19th issue, the article 
on the U. S. buzz bomb stated that the 
carriage falls away first and then the 
bomb is propelled through the air. In 
the Victory Quiz, this order was re- 
versed. Which is correct? 

Also, on the same page, you say 
“three functions are performed by Fiber- 
glas” but print only two functions. 
Why? 

Richard Sakal 
Grace A. Greene School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Editor's note: In both cases, we made 
errors in the VQ. We hope these mistakes 
will not lower your score. Steve Hassa- 
pelis, Jr. H. S., High Point, N. C., Cadet 
Gus Gordon, Roosevelt Military Academy, 
Aledo, IIL, and Betty Rogers, Omaha, 
Neb., also wrote in to tell us about these 
errors. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


You may not take any heed of this 
letter, but I wish you would. Please put 
me down as a Russian friend. They 





have their faults and perhaps should be 
punished for them, BUT they also have 
their rights and should be shown some 
gratitude. Please put an article in your 
magazine about how GOOD the Rus- 
sians are. 

Janet Gagle 

Alta Street, 

Helena, Mont. 


Editor's note: A theme article on Russia 
will appear in Junior Scholastic in the near 
future. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the article of the News Review 
Map, February 5, page 2, you stated: 
“On January 9, 1944, two years and ten 
months after escaping from the Philip- 
pines, General Douglas MacArthur re- 
turned to Luzon.” It should be 1945 
instead of 1944. 

Joyce Deters, 
Reeman School, 
Reeman, Mich. 


Editor's note: Thank you for catching 
this typographical error for us. Billy Twilly, 
Salisbury, Md., and Gene Todd, Pike 
County H.S., Brundidge, Ala., also noted 
the mistake in the date. 





Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-se 


Musicals: “Let's Go Steady. ~““Lake 
Placid Serenade. ~““When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling. “Carolina Blues. ““Step Lively. 
“Bowery to Broadway. ““Meet Me in St. 
Louis. ““Music for Millions. ~Can’t Help 
Singing. “Hollywood Canteen. ““Tonight 
and Every Night. 

Drama: “““A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
“Keep Your Powder Dry. “Sergeant 
Mike. ““Thunderhead. “Thoroughbreds. 
“Salty O'Rourke. ~“Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. “Faces in the Fog. ““Woman 
in the Window. ““Laura. ““None But 
the Lonely Heart. .“““An American Ro- 
mance. “““Song to Remember. ““The 
Suspect. “They Shall Have Faith. 
“Guest in the House. 


._War Pictures: ““Objective Burma. 
“Colonel Blimp. “Sunday Dinner for a 
Soldier. ““The Fighting Lady. ~““”“Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo. ““A Wing and a 
Prayer. “Till We Meet Again. ““Winged 
Victory. “~Beachhead to Berlin. 
“Brought to Action. “This Man’s Navy. 

Comedy: ““It’s in the Bag. “Princess 
and the Pirate. “Here Come the Waves. 
“San Diego, I Love You. ““Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. ““Music for Mil- 
lions. 

Mysteries: “The Thin Man Goes Home. 
“Having a Wonderful Crime. “One 
Body Too Many. 

Westerns: “Sheriff of Cimarron. 











ANCHO, he is one fine fellow. And 
he is one fine tennis player. He may 
cop the national title this year. If he 
does, he will make a lot of people 
happy. For everybody loves Francisco 
“Pancho” Segura, our No. 3 player. 

Pancho was born in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 23 years ago. He came to 
America in 1941, with a trunk, a sunny 
smile and a fistful of rackets. He knew 
just one American expression — “O. K.” 
He took one look at America — America 
took one look at him — and it was love 
at first sight. 

Our tennis fans “fell” for the happy- 
go-lucky way he bounced around the 
court and chased balls. They also liked 
his style of swatting a ball. He kept 
both hands on the racket and swung 
like a baseball batter. 

He still does. That’s the way he 
learned to play. He was only ten at the 
time, and couldn’t swing a racket with 
one hand. Today, he can no more hit a 
forehand with one hand than a tub of 
lard can fly. 

His two passions are tennis and eat- 
ing. Tennis comes first. But eating is 
never far behind. If he’s late for a 
match, it’s because he’s downing that 





third sandwich. He’s gained about 20 | 


pounds since coming to this country. 
Pancho is now a senior at the Uni- 

versity of Miami, What's more, he is 

now as American as hot dogs and mus- 


tard. He is a real sharp dresser, an A-1 
rug-cutter, and a swift boy with a wise- 
crack, 


Although he is only 5 ft. 8 in., he is 
a big man on the campus. He’s copped 
the national collegiate tennis crown two 
years in a row. His game is now as sharp 
as a jitterbug’s socks. He is definitely 
the man to watch this coming season. 

We're betting a box of kleenex he 
reaches the finals in the nationals. 





—HERMAN L. MAsIN 
Sports Editor 





























There’s Romance in the name 


“WILSON” 






















Many famous tennis hands have confidently gripped 
the handles of tennis rackets marked “Wilson.” In 
many breath-taking matches for world’s champion- 
ship honors the name “Wilson” has identified the 
rackets used by the winner. You tread in the foot- 
steps of such great stars as Vines, Budge, Riggs, 
Marble, Hardwick and others when you play a 
racket stamped “Wilson.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned are retained on the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wihhon 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Ce., Ina. 
Chicago Plant 





IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


Se ee a Sales 





WHAT'S: YOUR % 


Test your ‘‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. SH(OUT)ING HEADLINES 


Cross OUT the five false headlines below. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 25. 

1. EGYPTIAN PREMIER SLAIN BY PRO-NAZI AS- 
SASSIN. 

2. JANUARY MUNITIONS OUTPUT REACH HIGH- 
EST PEAK. 

38. CONTROL OF LIBERATED ITALY RETURNED 
TO ITALIANS. 

4. INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE HELD IN 
MEXICO CITY. 

5. CHILE, URUGUAY, PERU, ECUADOR REMAIN 
NEUTRAL. 

6. MIDNIGHT CURFEW FOR U. S. 

7. OSMENA GIVEN TURKISH RULE, 

8. JAPANESE HOLD ALL MANILA. 

9. UNITED NATIONS TO MEET IN MEXICO CITY, 
APRIL 25. 

10. TURKEY, SYRIA, EGYPT DECLARE WAR ON 
GERMANY AND JAPAN. 


My score 


2. CZECH HERE 


A. Put a “czech” (#) next to each Czechoslovak prov- 
ince. Score 2 points each. Total, 8. 
1__ Bohemia 5. Moravia 
2.__ Silesia 6___Bessarabia 
3___Rhineland 7_Macedonia 
4___ Slovakia 8__Ruthenia 
B. Czech each Czechoslovak city. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 9. ~ 


]___ Prague 3__Lwow 5___Plzen 
2.__The Hague 4 Brno 6___Pozen 
My score 


3. INSIDE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Select the correct endings to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. Czechoslovakia won its independence from Austria- 
Hungary for (a) fighting for the Allies in World War I; 
b) ratifying the Atlantic Charter; (c) giving up the 
Sudetenland to Hitler 

2. Czechoslovakia was tamous tor (a) locomotives, heavy 
machinery, and munitions; (b) sea products; (c) natural 
rubber. 

3. At the Munich Conference, Hitler told Daladier and 
Chamberlain that he would (a) take all of Czechoslovakia; 
(b) take only the Sudetenland; (c) return to his old job 
as paperhanger 

4. Chamberlain and Daladier (a) declared war on Ger- 
many; (b) asked for ten per cent of the Sudetenland for 
themselves; (c) gave Hitler the Sudetenland. 


My score 


4. ATOM SMASHER 


Underline the word or phrase that correctly completes the 
tollowing statements. Score five points each, Total, 20. 


1. The figure 5,000,000 refers to the atom smasher’s 
(weight, cost, electrical volts). 

2. In general, there are (3, 30, countless) types of atom 
smashers. 

3. The Westinghouse atom smasher will be used to (at- 
tack the mainland of Japan, explore basic theories of phys- 
ics, stop inflation). 

4. A (cyclotron, encyclopedia, electron) is a type of 
atom smasher. 


My score 


5. THREE ON A MATCH 


Match the three columns below by placing the number 
that appears before the PLACE in the blanks before the 
HAPPENING and the REASON for the happening. Score 3 
points each. Total, 18. 


PLACE HAPPENING 


e 


REASON 


1. Mexico City. Attack by U. S. To earn a place 

















Marines. at the peace 

—_—_Declaration of conference. ‘ 
Chapulte To seize air 
2. Turkey legate fields and ra- 

—_—_Declaration of dar station 

war on Ger- to keep peace 
many and Ja- on the Western 

8. Iwo pan. Hemisphere, 

My score 
My total score VQ 
IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


appease (a-PEEZ), p. 5. To give in to the demands 
of a powerful nation instead of opposing that nation’s 
demands. 

eurator (ku-RAY-ter), p. 6. Custodian; overseer. 

laminar air flow (LAM-ih-ner), p. 7. Air tends to 
flow over wing surfaces in parallel layers. This pattern 
of air flow is called a “laminar flow.” 

Lidice (LEE-di-tseh), p. 4. A village in Czechoslo- 
vakia that was totally destroyed by the Germans. They 
punished the people of Lidice in revenge for the 
assassination of the cruel Nazi “Hangman” Heydrich. 

obstreperous (ob-STREP-er-us), p. 6. Clamorous; 
unruly. 

ratify (RAT-ih-fy), p. 9. To approve; confirm. 

transmutation (trans-mu-TAY-shun), p. 8. From the 
Latin trans and mutare (to change). The transmuta- 
tion of metals is to change one metal into another. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Iwo Jima (ee-wo jee-mah), p. 3. 
Eduard Benes (ed-vard-BEH-nesh), p. 5. 
Chapultepee (cha-POUL-tee-pek), p. 9. 
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8. City where the Big Three met. 

6. Greeting. 

7. Verb to be, second person. 

8. Pig pen. 

10. Title for the emperor of Japan. 

12. Remain; stay. 

13. Boy's name. 

14. Hole made by a bomb. 

16. Compass point. 

18. Combining form meaning one. 

19. Lake between Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Greece. 

20. Also. 

22. Heavy piece of wood. 

23. Resist; fight. 

25. Employ. 

27. Ever (contraction. ) 

28. Therefore. 

29. Species; sort; kind. 


1. Peninsula where the Big Three met. 
2. Soldiers who jump from planes. 

8. Ox of Tibet. 

4. Former name of the Stilwell Road. 
5. Since. 

9. City in Spain. 


11. River crossed by the Russian army. 

12. City in Belgium. 

15. Nickname of Josip Broz. 

17. Industrial province in eastern Ger- 
many. 

21. Not closed. 

24. Metal as it is taken from the earth. 

26. For example. 


‘Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Manila; 6-panel; 7-NE; 9-lilt; 10- 
Ledo; 12-awe; 14-me; 15-yeas; 17-S.P.; 19-argue; 
2l-no; 23-peds; 24-M. P.; 26-rep; 27-Maas; 29- 
ties; 3l-ah; 32-preen; 34-Aryans. 

DOWN: 1-Malaya; 2-Antwerp; 3-N. E.; 4-ill; 
5-Andes; 6-pi; 8-e0; 9-Luzon; ll-em; 13-eager; 
16-Sudeten; 18-Paris; 20-espies; 22-Omaha; 25- 
pa; 27-ma; 28-spy; 30-en; 33-Ra. 


Tough Chicken 


After studying about the landing of 
the Pilgrim fathers in America, a class 
was asked to draw’a pictures of the 
Plymouth Rock. The drawing was left 
to the pupJs’ imaginations. 

All but one set to work. He was a lit- 
tle fellow with a troubled air. Finally, 
he raised his hand. “Say, listen,” he 
asked, “do you want us to draw a hen 
or a rooster?” 


Billy Jones, Central School, New Bern, N. C, 


V-Mail 


John, convalescing, asked the nurse if 
he might have something to eat. She 
agreed and brought him a spoonful of 
porridge. 

“Now, wouldn't you like something 
to read?” she asked. 

“Never mind,” said the disgruntled 
patient, “you'd probably bring me a 
postage stamp.” 

Marlene Hendricks, Perkassy (Pa.) Jr. H. 8 


Ever Get Stuck on This One? 


A Scotch professor was scolding his 
students. “Ye dinna use your faculties of 
observation. Ye dinna use them.” 

Picking up a jar of vile-smelling 
chemicals, he stuck one finger into the 
jar and into his mouth. Then, passing 
the jar around, he commanded his class 
to do the same. 

After each student, with a grimace 
and a shudder, had prodded a finger 
into the concoction and licked it, the 
old professor exclaimed triumphantly, “] 
told ye so! Ye dinna observe. If ye had, 
ye would ha’ seen that the finger I 
stuck into the jar was nae the finger I 
stuck into my mouth.” 


Lerms Walter Arnold, Durham Grammar School, 
Chico, Calif 


Airy Talk 


A British and an American soldier 
were boasting to one another about the 
merits of their countries. “Back in Eng- 
land,” said the Englishman, “we have a 
zoological garden and I once saw a 
man ride in on an eagle.” 

“That's nothing,” scoffed the Yank. 
“At the ball games in Texas, I’ve often 
seen men go out on flies.” 

Mary Ann Dolan, Benton School, West Haven, Conn. 


Millinery Secret 


Mr.: “What happened, darling? Why 
is your eye bandaged?” 
Mrs.: “Don’t be funny. This is my 


»”> 
new hat. 
Ward Murray, Corriganville (Md.) School 


Saturday Evening Post 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Walter 
May, Jarrett Jr. H. S., Springfield, Mo. 


Easterner (with broken-down car): 
“Say, do you know where I could find a 
monkey wrench?” 

Westerner: “Are you crazy? You can 
find a sheep ranch or a cattle ranch up 
here — but I allus thought it was too 
cold for a monkey ranch.” 


Attention — Stamp Collectors 


A standard phrase in stamp adver- 
tisements is “serious approval appli- 
cants.” This means that in addition to 
the stamps you obtain free or at slight 
cost, you will receive a set of better- 
grade stamps called “approvals.” 

You may purchase as many of these 
approvals as you wish (they are in- 
dividually priced). If you do not buy 
them, they must be returned to the 
stamp company. 


BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 








RN MACHINIST TRADE 
LEA TOOL & DIE MAKING 
in completely equipped Shops. Also short, spec. 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.|. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes «a few commemoratives, sirmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find soms- 
thing really valuable! Price only {00 to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capita! Stamp Co 
Dept. 7 Little Rock Ark. 
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JUNGLE DRUG 
tew lool tie auger 


From the South American jungle there now comes 
an important drug, curare. Physicians have found 
it to be a valuable aid in shock therapy of mental 
disease and in the treatment of certain forms of 
paralysis. 

Surgeons are also finding it immensely useful 
in relaxing the muscles of patients undergoing 
operations. Under anesthesia, muscles may remain 
tense, make surgery difficult— but curare removes 
this resistance. ‘ 

This remarkable new medical agent comes from 
the same drug that is used by the Amazon Indians 
on arrow tips for the purpose of paralyzing the 
game they hunt. 

In 1934 an explorer came back to this country 
with a large amount of crude curare. Squibb sci- 
entists undertook the job of identifying the active 
principle, testing its potency, and preparing a 
standard, purified extract for medical use. Today, 
Squibb standardized curare (Intocostrin) in the 
capable hands of medical men is playing an im- 
portant part in the treatment of human disease. 





Purified, laboratory-standardized curare, used in conjunction with anes- 
thesia, is a boon to surgery. Curare produces complete relaxation of the 
voluntary muscles long enovgh to aid in the operation. It is recognized as a 


major contribution from the jungle to civilized society. 


- 


Amazon Indians use curare in hunting, seldom in jungle combat. Brewing 
it is a ceremonial rite. Witch-doctors, or ““brujos,”” boil down parts of certain 
plants to a gummy resin. However, impurities and lack of uniformity 
make this primitive curare unfit for medical use. 





The Squibb Laboratories were the first to make standard- 
ized curare generally available for medical use. After 
several years of laboratory investigational work, Squibb 
supplied clinically accurate curare to qualified medical men 
who were thus able to test and prove its value. Research 
in curare is another of the many Squibb contributions to 
the world’s health. 
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(Czechoslovakia: A Plea 


For World Organization 


THEME ARTICLE — CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 
pp. 4, 5 


The Munich Conference, which paved the way for Hit- 
ler’s seizure of Czechoslovakia, is an argument for a world 
organization to replace power politics and to restrain ag- 
gressor nations. At this conference, the world was carried 
to the threshold of the war. 


Class Activities 


Have pupils discuss ways in which the United Nations 
can work to prevent the kind of international misdealing 
that occurred at Munich. How can a powerful international 
body stop dictators such as Hitler and Mussolini? How can 
it compel a nation to act in the best interests of all nations? 
What measures short of war can it enforce to keep the 
peace? Have pupils define and discuss the word “sanctions.” 

Ask pupils to read about the Czechoslovak leaders, 
Benes, and Masaryk, to learn how wise leadership can 
benefit a nation. Have them contrast Czechoslovakia with 
Italy in the period between World Wars I and II. How were 
the leaders of both nations responsible for what happened 
to their countries? 

Czechoslovakia, a young and ambitious democracy, made 
good use of its independence to provide workers with old- 
age, accident, unemployment and sickness insurance, and 
to establish a 48-hour working week. Women were given 
equal rights with men. education was made compulsory, 
universities were built, and recreational facilities made avail- 
ible to the people. 

These famous Czechoslovaks may be used as the subject 
of reports to show the artistic and intellectual strides made 
by the progressive young nation: Antonin Dvorak, and 
Friedrich Smetana, composers; John Huss, a religious re- 
former; Johann Amos Comenius, an educational reformer. 
Karel Capek, a noted dramatist and essayist, introduced 
the word robot. Other Czechoslovak words in our language 
ie pistol, howitzer, and polka. 

As a class exercise, have pupils study the map of Czecho- 
slovakia and look for physical characteristics, such as moun- 
tains, forests, rivers, railroads, cities, etc. Then have pupils 
list the resources, industries, and products they would ex- 
pect in such a country, stating reasons for their suppositions. 
For example. the presence of heavily-wooded mountains 
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might lead a pupils to list metals, minerals, timber, stone, 
game, beeswax and honey as resources. 

From the presence of these resources and cities, plus a 
well-developed railroad system, pupils might deduce that in 
pre-war days there was heavy production in machines, wood 
products, munitions, paper, etc. 

What about agriculture? arts? handicrafts? After a ten- 
minute period, have pupils check their answers in geog- 
raphy books or encyclopedias. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should the Sudetenland (a) go to Germany; (b) go 
to Czechoslovakia; (c) be made independent? Have you 
other suggestions? 

2. In what ways can the Germans be made to repay tor 
their criminal destruction of Lidice? 

3. Should Britain and France have declared war on 
Germany instead of giving in to Hitler at Munich? 

4. In what ways were minority groups the cause of 
dissension in Czechoslovakia in 1938? 


Fact Questions 
1. Who is Eduard Benes? 
2. When did Czechoslovakia become a nation? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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3. Why was the Sudetenland given to Czechoslovakia? 
What reason did Hitler give for claiming the Sudetenland? 
4. Why did Chamberlain and Daladier give Hitler the 
Sudetenland? 
5. Name three provinces in Czechoslovakia. 
What mountains separate Czechoslovakia from Poland? 
List three important cities in Czechoslovakia. 
List two important industries. 


MAP STUDY EXERCISES — pp. 2, 3 


The news review map can be used to illustrate several 
geographic facts. Ask pupils to guess at the answers of 
these first two questions without referring to the map. Then, 
have them go to the map to check the answers. 

1. Which is farther north, London or Stalingrad? (Lon- 
don. ) 

2. If you were to travel due south from Chicago, would 
you pass through any nations in South America? (No.) 

3. Study the map upside down. Does the world look 
strange to you from this angle? Do you think this is an in- 
correct way to study a map? If you flew over the Arctic, 
from what direction would you see the world? 


SNSY 


News Fact Questions 


1. What American nation is teared by the other Amer- 
ican nations as a possible aggressor? 

2. What is the purpose of the nation-wide curfew? 

3. Given one reason why Turkey, Syria, and Egypt de- 
clared war on Germany and Japan. 

4. How far is Iwo Jima from Tokyo? 

5. What is the purpose of the Declaration of Chapul- 
tepec? 

6. Who led the American delegation to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference? 

7. Who is in charge of the government in the Philip- 
pines? 


BIG MONKEY BUSINESS —p. 6 


Boys and girls who have pets of their own will recog- 
nize a kindred spirit in Dr. Ditmars, who bore the brunt 
of his animal’s pranks with humor and good sense. Ask 
pupils to relate experiences of their own when pets, in pet- 
tish or pranking moods, were the cause of exciting or em 
barrassing moments. 

The feature story about Dr. Ditmars can be used with the 
vocational series, Look Where You're Going! Have pupils 
prepare reports on interesting occupations, or on people 
whose professions appeal to them. After reading this story, 
many pupils may be inspired to report on Osa and Martin 
Johnson, Frank Buck, Luther Burbank, or other adventurers 
and naturalists. The class might conside: what interests and 
aptitudes are required in order to be successful in such 
career fields. Open discussion by using Dr. Ditmars as 
Example A 

The book, Raymond L. Ditmars, by Laura N. Wood 
(Julian Messner, Inc., $2.50), received the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation medal in 1944, an award made to out- 
standing juvenile books. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think animals should be captured tor zoological 
exhibits? 
2. Does owning a pet help to build character? 


3. What animals do you think make the best pets? 





4. If you have visited a zoo, tell the class what you have 
learned from observing the animals. What animals did you 
enjoy watching most? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Giant transport planes will play an important role in post- 
war airways. Ask pupils to list war-born inventions (or in- 
ventions that were vastly improved during the war, and 
scientific discoveries which will help to make the world a 
better place in which to live. Some of these inventions and 
discoveries are: radar; walkie-talkies; plastics; synthetic rub- 
ber (silicone, neoprene, Buna S, Buna N); synthetic furs; 
prefabricated harbors and runways; Stabinol; atabrine; heli- 
copters; Fiberglas; penicillin and the sulfa drugs. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How will inexpensive air transportation help to make 
better (a) citizens; (b) cities; (c) international relations? 

2. How will air transportation affect shipping and railroad 
companies? 


QUICK QUIZ 


i. At what conterence, m what year, did Hitler demand 
that the Sudetenland be given to Germany? (Munich, 1938.) 

2. To what country did the Czechs and Slovaks belong 
before World War I? (Austria-Hungary. ) 

3. What two nations received part of Czechoslovakia 
from Hitler? (Poland and Hungary.) 

4. What is the purpose of the Westinghouse atom smasher? 
(To explore basic theories of physics. ) 

5. Name one of the five South American nations that 
recently joined the United Nations. (Chile, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Ecuador.) 

6. On what island, 750 miles from Tokyo, have the Ma- 
rines been fighting the Japs? (Iwo Jima.) 

7. Japanese planes based on this island were able to 
intercept B-29s. Between what two points were these B-29s 
flying? (Saipan-Japan. ) 

8. In what country was the Premier assassinated after his 
country declared war on Germany and Japan? (Egypt.) 

9. Who was Dr, Ditmars? (Leading U. S. zoologist.) 

10. How will Consolidated-Vultee’s large clipper planes 
be used? (As postwar transport planes.) 


FREE COLOR MAP OF INDIA 


A decorative wall map of India is offered tree to teachers 
by the Government of India Information Services, 2633 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. The map is bor- 
dered with illustrations of geographic and historic facts about 
India. Supply is limited to one map per teacher. 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 

ACROSS: 3-Yalta; 6-hi; 7-are; 8-sty; 10-Mikado; 12-be; 13-Tod; 14-crater; 

16-ESE; 18-uni; 19-Ohrid; 20-too; 22-log: 23-oppose; 25-use; 27-e’er; 28-so; 
29-genre. 

DOWN: 1-Crimean; 2-paratroopers; 3-yak; 4-Ledo; 5-as; 


9-Toledo; 11- 
Oder; 12-Bruges; 15-Tito; 17-Silesia; 21-open; 24-ore; 26-e.g 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
1. SH(OUT)ING HEADLINES: Cross out 2, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
2. CZECH HERE: 1, 4, 5, 8. B. 1, 4, 5. 
3. INSIDE CZECHOSLAVAKIA: a, a, b, c. 
4. ATOM SMASHER: electrical volts, 3, explore basic theories of physics, 
cyclotron 


3. THREE ON A MATCH: Happening: 3, 1, 2; Reason, 2, 3, 1. 
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By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 


AS the teacher a part in the guidance 

program or is it only for the expert? 
This question can best be answered if 
we think of guidance as a staff service 
which can make instruction, supervi- 
sion, and administration more effective 
in their performance. A guidance pro- 
gram cannot operate effectively with- 
out the cooperation of all teachers. 

This means that all teachers must act 
as a team so that each individual boy 
and girl will have the benefit of their 
collective thinking and acting. 

Each teacher can assist in one or 
more of the guidance functions. For 
example, facts must be available about 
each pupil as an individual — his school 
record, health record, test results, hob- 
hies, etc. Since the value of these data 
lies in their cumulative nature, it can be 
seen that all teachers have a part in their 
compilation 

This inventory is only a tool. It 
should be used for such things as pupil 
conferences, parent conferences, edu- 
cational and vocational planning, job 
placement, referrals, and training. As- 
sistance offered without use of the in- 
ventory may have little value. 

Each teacher is in a position to re- 
veal to her pupils the types of jobs fo 
which proficiency in her subject is es- 
sential. Some may desire to assist in 
making a community occupational sur- 
vey, while others, such as the English 
teacher, could take the tabulations and 
write up the results. The librarian may 
be the one best suited to gather and file 
materials on occupational information. 
yet all teachers should be on the lookout 
to assist. For example. here are a few 
sources of materials: 


1. Shall 1 be a Farmer? Office of Into: 
mation, Department.of Agriculture, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 34 p. Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. 

2. Your Future in Pharmacy. Nationa! 
Pharmacy Committee on Public Informa 
tion, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Apply for free 
copy. 

8. Secretaryship as a Career Field and 
Accountancy as a Career Field. National 
Council of Business Schools, Washington 
6, D. C. 10 cents each. 

4. Shorthand Reporting as a Profession 
The Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Apply for free copy. 

5. Geology as a Career. Lehigh Univer 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for free copy. 

6. New Career Opportunities in the 
Building Industry for High School Gradu- 
ates Planning to Enter College. Johns- 


Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Apply for free copy. 

7. What is Librarianship? Graduate Li- 
brary School, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. Apply for free copy. 

8. Social Service — Career Opportunities. 
Wartime Committee on Personnel, P.O. 
Box 58, Madison Square Station, New York 
10, N. Y. Apply for free copy. 

9. Job Training for Victory — Illustrated 
Chart. 3rd Edition. Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

10. Military Service. Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

11. Schools and Rates for Navy Men. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Free. 

12. Vocational Guide, an annotated bib- 
liography published monthly by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, IIl., is an 
excellent source for occupational materials. 
$5.00 a year. 


Visual aids, such as the 10 film strips 
based on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles classifications as well as the 10 
on specific occupations or industries by 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and the six on job op- 
portunities in the Navy, Naval Aviation, 
Army Air Forces, Coast Guard, and the 
Merchant Marine by the Society of Visu- 
al Education, Chicago, IIl., are use- 
ful devices to be used by any teacher 
it either junior or senior high level. 

Librarians and teachers of homemak- 
ing, shop, agriculture, and commercial 
subjects should be especially interested 
in collecting information on training op- 
portunities offered in colleges, trade 
schools, vocational schools, hospitals, 
apprenticeship, distributive education, 
diversified occupations, and part-time 
jobs. Perhaps these persons could func- 
tion best as a committee. 

The satisfactory placement of each 
pupil in each class is the iim of all 
teachers. This aim necessitates the use 
ot good guidance practices and reveals 
the need for a good, cumulative record. 

While a school should have at least 
one part-time counselor, all teachers 
will do counseling at times. Because 
the classroom teacher is in everyday 
contact with her pupils, she is in a stra- 
tegic position to discover individual 
strengths and weaknesses. She, more 
than anyone else, is able to ascertain 
when a pupil needs assistance. And be- 
ing on the spot, she should be able to 
offer the necessary help. 
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DRAMA in the classroom 














with SCHOLASTIC’S 
20 RADIO PLAYS 


The drama and suspense of broad- 
casting in your classroom with these 
exciting true adventure plays! 


Each play 15-minutes long, timed 
for inclusion in average class period 
Easy-to-produce, no props required 
Excellent training for developing 
‘eading and speaking skills. 


All Plays ROYALTY-FREE 
Single Script SPECIAL OFFER 


“=r 10 for $1.00 


Over 10 Copies—10c Each 








Ordeg, the special selections, Group A o1 
B or choose your plays from either group 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


_] I enclose $ for Group A [) 


for Group B [) 
“] I enclose $ for plays checked 
below: 

Figures in parentheses indicate number - 
irt ~haracters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Note. 


Group A 
taking a screen test (1G, 3B) 
_ The Desert Blooms—growing wheat in Kansa» 
(5G, 2B) 
Singing—Stephen Collins 


Oliver Bean 


Dusky 
3B) 

Haym Soloman—financing 
(1G, 14B) 

Léland Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G 

6B) 

Pen Is Mightier—Thomas Nast, cartoonist (16 
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Foster (2G, 


Revolutionary War 


Miracle in Loulsiana—founding free Academies 
(1G, 3B) 

M: Elliott's Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) 

Not ‘or Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G 
4R) 

Petticoat Brigade—Susan B 
2G 


Anthony's crusade 


Group B 


Prine We Pay—safety in the home (4G, 11B) 

Py »mus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, TB) 

Man Who Discovered The Sun—Neils Finsen 
fights Tuberculosis (1G, 3B) 

Search for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G, 
3R) 

Secret Weapor 
19B) 

Si: Robin of Locksiey—Robin Hood (1G, 

Sixteen—high school girl discovers love (2G 

State vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G 

of the Shrew 


democracy vs dictatorship (7G, 


13B) 
2B) 
3B) 
Taming condensed version (26 
8R) 

Viennese Serenade 


Franz Schubert (1G, 7B) 


Name 





School — 





Address ____ 





City P.O. Zone No.____ 


= —TE 3-19-45 


Full remittance must accompany all orders 
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A GOOD CITIZEN ... 


Gives to the Red Cross 

Buys War Bonds and Stamps 

Gives blood for the Red Cross Plasma Bank 

Buys only at or below ceiling prices and pays ration stamps 
Saves paper, fats, rubber, and metals 

Writes V-mail letters to the boys at the front 

Supports his Government and the United Nations. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Central Union of Europe, by Peter Jor- 
dan (McBride, $2.00), outlines a plan for 
regional federation of small countries 
which by themselves are not economically 
independent or secure against aggression. 
Together, Mr. Jordan urges that the eleven 
small nations from Estonia to Greece could 
act effectively for their own wellbeing 
and the peace of Europe. This union would 
solve racial and national problems, en- 
courage agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development, and produce stable 
relations with Germany and with Russia. 
Mr. Jordan outlines his plan simply with 
the aid of twenty-five full-page maps. He 
makes no attempt to handle questions of 


more inclusive world federations. 
k * * 


A Faith to Free the People, by Cedric 
Belfrage (Dryden Press, $2.75), is the life 
story of Claude Williams, who was born 
of sharecroppers in Tennessee and is now 
Industrial Chaplain of the Detroit Presby- 
tery and Director of the Peoples’ Institute 
of Applied Religion. As a preacher he 
has worked among miners, sharecroppers, 
and now among industrial workers in the 
thick of racial struggle. He has been 
beaten and jailed, but faith, determina- 
tion, and courage have made him a strong 
champion of the underprivileged 

* * * 

In The American Way: Labor in Amer 
ica (Harper, $1.60), Harold U. Faulkner, 
Professor of History at Smith College, and 
Mark Starr, Educational Director of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers” 
union, answer questions pupils are asking 
about the organization and purposes of 
modern labor unions. They examine de- 
velopments in labor as one expression of 
our democratic ideals as they work out 
practically 

* * * 

Education for All American Youth is a 
tour-hundred page statement of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the NEA 
on changes and developments which they 
feel must come in the next few years. The 
commission stands firmly for local and 
state control, but believes that federal con- 
trol will replace it if planning and action 
are not forthcoming. They describe school 
services as they would like them to be 
(1) in a rural community surrounding a 
country village, (2) in the industrial and 
commercial center of a larger region. 
These are clearly labeled samples. not 
blueprints or models. ( Price, 50c ) 

+ . » 

Marie Syrkin, author of Your School, 
Your Children (L. B. Fischer, $2.50), 
speaks from her experience of eighteen 
years’ teaching in New York City schools. 
She reports on real classroom situations re- 
sulting from the impact of intolerance, 
race-prejudice, and reaction on high-school 
pupils. She states honestly the measure of 
our failure to develop thoughtful, sympa- 
thetic, understanding “citizens-to-be.” Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher says that “if this beok 
could be made compulsory reading, our 
future would be brighter.” 





